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Frederica  Elizabeth  Thomas 


Born  October  1,  1846 

Tewksbury,  England. 

Died  cJune  20,  1894 

Chicago. 


I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters. 

Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 

In  my  Father's  House  are  many  mansions. 

He  will  swallow  up  Death  in  Victory. 

And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying, 
Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people, 
and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God. 

And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 

And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
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THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 

The  death  of  Miss  Thomas  took  place  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1894.  On  the  Friday  following 
the  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
family.  4440  Sidney  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  friends  and  by  representatives  of 
the  public  schools.  The  South  Chicago  High  School, 
the  Brown  and  the  Skinner  Schools,  in  which  she 
had  been  a  teacher,  were  closed,  and  a  representa- 
tion from  each  school  was  present  at  the  service. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Hale,  pastor  of  the  Kenwood  Evangelical  Church, 
of  which  Miss  Thomas  was  a  member.  A  memorial 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church, 
where  the  formative  years  of  Miss  Thomas'  life  were 
passed,  and  the  larger  part  of  her  mature  woman- 
hood. Remarks  were  also  made  by  Prof.  C.  I. 
Parker,  principal  of  the  South  Chicago  High  School, 
in  which  Miss  Thomas  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Prof.  Parker  read  the  memorial  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  school.  The  substance  of  these 
addresses  has  been  gathered  together  in  these  pages 
dedicated  to  her  memory. 


Address  or  Mr.  Male. 


A  beautiful  life  has  passed  away  from  us.  So 
quietly,  so  unexpectedly  did  it  go,  we  can 
scarce  believe  it  has  vanished.  Before  we  knew  it,  the 
silver  cord  was  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken. 
Our  friend  has  gone  to  God.  The  light  of  her  life  is 
shining  there,  clearer  than  ever  and  more  beautiful; 
we  have  every  confidence  to  believe.  But  that  light 
shone  so  sweetly  upon  us  here, — what  wonder  if  the 
tears  fill  our  eyes  and  partly  blind  us,  when  we  first 
realize  that  its  shining  will  be  to  us  henceforth  only 
a  memory  or  a  hope. 

Yet  it  is  a  memory,  and  also  a  hope.  Let  us 
thank  God  for  both  these  comforting  facts.  Just 
now  it  may  seem  like  giving  stones  for  bread,  to 
speak  of  memory  and  hope  when  the  heart  is  longing 
for  the  real  and  the  living, 

"For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

It  will  not  seem  so  always.  One  of  the  richest 
possessions  we  can  possibly  acquire  is  a  memory, 
which  has  become  part  of  ourselves  and  which  we 
count  sacred.  A  pure,  strong  life  which  has  laid  a 
gentle  yet  irresistible  hold  upon  our  hearts,  so  that 
we  feel  a  sort  of  proprietory  interest,  as  though  we 
had  an  ownership  in  it,  or  rather,  as  though  it  had 


an  ownership  in  us, — such  a  life  as  that  can  never 
cease  to  influence  us.  The  very  memory  of  it  com- 
forts us.  It  is  a  revenue  to  the  soul.  It  lays  a 
dignity  and  a  responsibility  upon  us  which  we  cannot 
shake  off.  It  softens  us.  "This  gentle  life,"  we 
say  to  ourselves,  "touched  mine  in  sympathy  and 
interest,  hoped  the  best  of  me,  laid  an  expectation 
of  good  things  on  me ;  it  would  shame  me  to  fail  that 
expectation."  Ah,  how  those  sweet  lives,  even 
though  long  ago  ended  here,  warm  our  hearts  and 
strengthen  our  resolution  !  We  bless  God  for  the 
memory  of  them. 

Such  a  memory  as  this  has  Miss  Thomas  left 
behind  her.  More  than  most  people,  she  impressed 
herself  upon  others.  God  gave  her  the  nature  and 
the  opportunity  necessary  for  it.  And  she  improved 
both.  Her  intellect  was  active,  her  sympathies  were 
quick  and  various,  her  moral  nature  sensitive,  and 
her  touch  delicate.  You  felt  her.  Such  being  her 
natural  endowment,  let  us  recall  her  opportunity. 
In  a  beautiful  cluster  of  family  circles  which  em- 
braced three  generations,  she  was  a  sweet  and  cheery 
presence  perpetually.  In  a  great  church  she  was  an 
active  promoter  of  its  spiritual  industries  for  long 
years.  During  the  four  years  of  her  membership 
with  us  in  the  Kenwood  Church,  we  have  felt  her 
presence  and  her  interest  in  all  our  work  and  worship. 


During  this  period  however,  the  demands  of  her  pro- 
fession have  been  exacting,  and  left  her  no  time  nor 
strength  for  special  engagements.  But  in  the  earlier 
days  she  joined  the  busy  circles  of  the  Union  Park 
Church,  and  poured  the  best  of  her  life  into  those 
strong  currents  of  activity  and  devotion.  Last  of 
all,  there  was  her  profession.  Although  but  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  she  left  us,  she  had  given  more 
than  twenty  years  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
public  schools.  It  was  hard  work.  But  to  her  it 
was  no  drudgery.  She  loved  it.  Class  after  class 
has  passed  through  her  hands  and  felt  the  moulding 
influence  of  her  intellect,  her  fine  discipline,  her  per- 
sonal regard.  All  her  womanhood  went  into  her 
teaching. 

Others  will  speak  of  her  life  in  these  particulars. 
I  mention  them  only  to  bring  before  us  in  a  single 
glance  the  range  of  her  influence,  that  we  may  com- 
fort ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  memory  of 
her  still  abides.  That  memory  is  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  many  other  minds  and  hearts.  Now  that 
she  is  no  longer  here,  the  recollection  of  her,  like  a 
completed  and  changeless  picture,  hangs  in  our 
mind's  gallery  to  cheer  and  beckon  us  as  often  as  we 
pass  by. 

Least  of  all  will  the  value  of  this  life  be  lost  in 
this  home  circle  where  its  best  was  always  and  freely 


disclosed.  You  here  knew  her  heart.  Its  sincerities 
and  gentlenesses  were  everyday  matters,  yet  never 
common-place.  You  felt  the  fine  influence  of  her 
life,  not  as  others  did,  but  in  a  way  peculiar.  Every 
good  quality  which  resided  in  her  was  yours  equally. 
For  she  belonged  to  you.  And  now  that  she  has 
gone,  it  seems  to  you  that  the  loss  is  overwhelming 
and  irreparable.  So  indeed  would  it  be,  if  it  were 
all  loss.  But,  dear  friends,  it  is  far  from  that. 
While  this  home  exists,  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
live,  who  knew  and  loved  her,  so  long  will  the  wealth 
of  that  life  remain,  a  real  and  present  possession. 
It  seems  to  you  today  as  though  part  of  the  wall  had 
been  torn  out  of  this  structure  of  yours,  and  a  rent 
left  open  to  the  cold  and  the  wind.  No  indeed ! 
The  gap  is  filled  with  the  priceless  memory  of  her, 
which  belongs  to  you  just  as  she  belonged  to  you, 
and  which,  like  a  window  richly  stained,  lets  the  light 
of  heaven  into  your  souls  through  its  delicate  and 
harmonious  colors.  Her  completed  life  is  still  yours, 
and  your  life  will  never  be  the  same  while  the  recol- 
lection of  her  lives  in  you.  Even  the  children  can 
never  forget  their  "Aunt  Freddie."  If  the  accurate 
lines  of  distinct  recollection  should  fade  out  of  their 
young  minds  in  part,  it  would  give  place  to  the  tradi- 
tion   which    insensibly    builds    itself    into    a    sacred 


memory,  like  moss  upon  an  ancient  tower,  and  leaves 
it  still  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  influence. 

The  life  of  our  friend  is  ours,  not  only  in  recol- 
lection, it  is  ours  also  in  hope.  It  has  not  ceased  to 
be.  The  Lord  she  loved  and  trusted  said  once, 
and  said  it  for  all  time  :  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life :  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  he  that  liveth  and 
believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die."  We  dare  not 
grieve  overmuch,  since  that  is  true.  To  be  discon- 
solate would  seem  to  discredit  those  precious  hopes, 
which  we  have  as  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  enter  into  that  within  the  vail. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  bless  God  for  this  sweet  and 
gentle,  yet  heroic  life  which  He  lent  to  us.  It  is  a 
right  of  nature  that  we  should  mourn  our  loss.  But 
it  is  also  a  prerogative  of  faith  that  we  take  comfort, 
even  in  this  hour  of  bereavement;  and  that  not  in 
forgetfulness,  but  in  hope. 

Nothing  is  lost;  not  even  our  affection.  We  do 
not  bury  nor  transfer  our  love.  Our  good-bye  is  an 
aufwieder  sehen,  even  at  death.  It  is  till  we  meet  again. 
The  Christ  who  keeps  us  here,  keeps  her  also  there. 
We  shall  meet  in  the  tomorrow.  And  for  her,  the 
tomorrow  has  already  dawned.  In  one  of  the  "other 
mansions"  she  is  living.  The  mansions  are  different, 
but    they   are   still   parts    of    our    Father's   house. 


We  are  all  under  one  roof,  though  separated  by  thin 
partitions.  Her  "place"  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Master,  whom  she  learned  to  love  here,  and  whom 
we  are  still  serving  here.  We  are  not  far  separated. 
For  one  Lord  rules  over  us ;  one  Redeemer  claims  us 
as  His  own ;  one  home  awaits  us.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  when  He  shall  appear 
Ave  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift. 


Address  or  Dr.  Noble 


TO  one  who  would  fitly  speak  of  the  rare  qualities 
of  the  rare  woman  to  whose  mortal  remains  we 
are  now  summoned  to  render  the  last  tender  services 
of  reverence  and  love,  there  is  a  double  embarrass- 
ment. To  state  the  facts,  just  as  those  who  were 
most  intimate  with  her,  and  most  familiar  with  the 
springs  of  her  inner  life  and  the  motives  by  which 
she  was  governed  in  all  her  actions,  knew  them  to 
be,  might  seem  to  strangers  to  be  employing  terms 
of  extravagant  eulogy.  To  state  these  same  facts 
without  throwing  into  them  the  warmth  and  glow 
of  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  might  well  seem  to 
her  friends  to  fall  short  in  the  tribute  which  is  her 
just  due.  She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  noblest 
womanhood. 

Frederica  E.  Thomas  was  born  at  Tewksbury, 
England,  October  1,  1846.  Tewksbury  is  a  small, 
but  ancient  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Avon,  not  far  from  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham  on  the  south  and  Worcester  on  the 
north.  The  historic  interest  of  the  place  centers  in 
an  abbey,  which  was  founded  as  early  as  *715,  and  a 
church  which  dates  back  to  the  first  part  of  the 
12th  century  and  holds  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  Norman  edifices  of  the  country.     Though 


leaving  the  land  of  her  nativity  while  yet  but  ten  years 
of  age,  and  coming  with  her  parents  to  this  country, 
she  must  often  have  seen  that  old  church,  and  walked 
up  and  down  its  aisles  and  gazed  upon  its  arches  and 
columns  with  an  admiration  which  was  unconsciously 
to  have  a  moulding  influence  on  all  her  after  life. 

The  young  girl,  after  the  wholesome  English 
fashion,  was  trained  in  rudimentary  studies  and 
book-lore  at  home ;  but  she  entered  at  once  also 
upon  a  full  course  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
and  graduated  at  the  Old  Central  High  School  in 
1865. 

Leaving  school  as  a  pupil  she  immediately 
returned  as  a  teacher,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  —  so  long  a  period  in  these  rushing  times,  and 
so  eventful  in  the  growth  of  Chicago — her  life  was 
identified  with  the  high  and  sacred  business  of  in 
struction,  and  all  her  powers  and  faculties,  all  the 
rich  results  of  her  reading  and  thinking,  all  the  expe- 
rience garnered  from  year  to  year  in  the  field  of  an 
intense  activity,  were  consecrated  in  the  temper  of  a 
loving  enthusiasm  to  the  end,  which  we  may  not 
venture  to  call  less  than  divine,  of  lifting  our  youth 
into  intelligence  and  virtue. 

There  were  occasional  interruptions  in  her 
teaching  career  on  account  of  exhausted  nerves  or 
bodily  ill  health.     She  was  absent  in  Europe  for  eight 


months  in  1890,  visiting  England — -under  whose 
over-arching  heavens  she  first  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  light,  and  on  whose  marvellous  beauty  she  first 
gazed — Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  she  came  back,  not  only  rested 
in  body  and  mind,  but  vastly  enriched  by  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  and  the  matchless  works  of  art  on 
which  she  had  looked,  and  the  cities  and  localities 
of  immortal  renown  whose  ways  she  had  trodden. 
Few  ever  went  abroad  better  furnished  to  make  the 
most  of  foreign  travel.  It  is  good  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  even 
though  one  seems  to  have  little  preparation,  and 
actually  does  have  little  preparation,  for  getting  the 
highest  advantage  from  the  trip.  For  the  mind  is 
quickened,  interest  is  awakened  in  facts  which  were 
not  known  to  have  any  existence  before,  and  all  the 
blood  is  stirred  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm.  But  Miss 
Thomas  went  abroad  with  a  mind  already  amply 
stored  with  knowledge ;  and  when  she  stood  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  wandered  through  the  cloisters 
of  the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  York,  or  went 
from  room  to  room  in  the  art  galleries  of  Florence  and 
Paris  and  London,  or  traversed  the  grounds  which 
have  been  made  sacred  in  literature  by  Shakespeare 
and    Scott    and    Wordsworth,    or    bowed    reverently 


before  monuments  erected  to  commemorate  the 
sublime  courage  of  martyrs  to  liberty  and  truth,  she 
knew  the  story  that  was  behind  all,  and  her  whole 
being  was  quickened  and  broadened.  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.  She  went  abroad  rich  and  she 
came  back  to  her  home  richer.  Carrying  away 
much  that  was  precious  she  was  able  to  return  more 
abundantly  laden,  and  to  be  a  new  and  still  higher 
source  of  inspiration  and  help  to  those  under  her 
influence. 

Miss  Thomas  united  with  the  Union  Park  Con- 
gregational Church  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1865. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  she  graduated  from  the 
High  School  and  took  up  her  life-work.  Her  deci- 
sion at  that  time,  and  her  public  avowal  of  faith  in 
Christ,  showed  what  a  serious  aspect  life  was  begin- 
ning to  take  on  to  her  thought,  and  how  she  felt  the 
need  of  divine  help,  and  meant  to  make  her  life 
sweet  and  true  and  round  from  the  very  outset. 
How  she  loved  the  church,  and  how  the  church 
loved  her,  need  be  told  only  to  those  who  have  had 
no  connection  with  the  organization  during  the 
period  of  her  membership.  In  the  Sunday  School, 
so  long  as  she  was  able  to  be  of  service  in  it,  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Young  People — especially  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  of  which  she  was  for 
some  time  president — and  in  all  our  gatherings  and 


in  all  our  work  she  was  a  sweet  and  steady  moving 
force.  Her  own  standard  of  the  Christian  life  was 
exalted ;  and  all  her  words,  and  the  uniform  power 
of  her  example,  tended  to  exalt  the  standard  of 
others.  She  was  not  wanting  in  the  exercise  of  the 
tender  charity  which  the  imperfections  and  failings 
of  our  human  nature  are  constantly  calling  for;  but 
discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  her  estimation,  calls 
for  a  high  measure  of  consecration,  and  she  kept 
nothing  back  —  head,  hand,  heart;  they  were  all 
given  to  her  Lord.  She  lived  in  Christ.  She 
wrought  her  work  in  Christ.  She  died  in  Christ. 
It  is  our  joy  to  think  that  from  this  time  on  and 
forevermore  she  is  to  go  in  and  out  in  the  presence 
of  Christ. 

Passing  for  a  moment  from  this  brief  outline  of 
the  story  of  her  life  to  a  simple  statement  of  the 
qualities  which  marked  her  mind  and  character,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  Miss  Thomas  had  exceptional  intel- 
lectual endowments.  She  was  a  woman  of  choice 
mental  gifts,  if  these  gifts  be  thought  of  one  by  one, 
and  she  was  a  woman,  too,  whose  gifts  of  mind  were 
finely  poised  and  balanced.  She  had  an  eye  quick 
to  see,  and  an  ear  quick  to  hear,  and  an  understand- 
ing quick  to  comprehend.  Pier  mental  alertness  was 
marvellous.  Her  intuitions  and  instincts  were  those 
of  a  woman- — direct  and  unerring — but  she  had  the 


logical  faculty  as  well,  and  could  reason  from  prem- 
ises to  conclusion  with  an  unfailing  precision.  She 
seemed  to  be  able  to  take  in  knowledge  at  every 
pore.  Her  senses  were  acute,  and  her  understand- 
ing, her  imagination,  her  memory,  and  all  related 
capabilities,  were  always  alive  and  in  action.  There 
were  few  things,  if  any,  in  the  various  departments 
of  our  public  instruction,  which  she  was  not  compe- 
tent to  teach.  History  and  literature  were  her  favor- 
ite spheres;  but  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  filled  the 
Chair  of  Science  in  the  South  Chicago  High  School. 
She  wielded  a  pen  skilfully,  and  beyond  any  question 
could  have  made  a  name  for  herself  in  letters. 

But  gifted  as  she  was  in  her  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  happy  as  she  was  in  her  balance  and 
training  of  faculties,  the  supreme  excellence  of  Miss 
Thomas  lay  in  her  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  She 
was  Christ-like  in  her  spirit  and  aims.  She  had  put 
on  Christ,  and  knew  what  it  was,  by  a  blessed  experi- 
ence, to  have  in  her  the  mind  of  Christ.  She  was 
unselfish  to  the  point  of  self-abnegation;  and  one  saw 
in  her  the  incarnation  of  a  tenderly  helpful  love. 
Her  thoughts  were  not  of  herself,  but  of  others.  Her 
own  ease  and  comfort  were  the  last  things  to  enter 
into  her  calculations.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  her  to  sit  down  and  coolly  plan  for  her  own 
advantage  without  any  regard  to  the  advantages  of 


others.  If  she  could  succeed  in  making  others  happy, 
this  was  happiness  enough  for  her.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  recall  the  name  of  a  person  who  realized  more 
fully  just  what  Tennyson  must  have  meant  when  he 
sang: 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might. 
Smote    the  chord  of  self,   that,  trembling,   passed  in 

music  out  of  sight." 

This  lofty  un selfishness  which  she  reached  and 
illustrated,  in  her  home,  and  in  the  school-room,  and 
in  the  circles  of  her  friends,  will  sanctify  her  mem- 
ory, and  make  her  influence  an  endless  beneficence. 
The  silver  cord  is  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  is 
broken,  and  the  hands  which  were  always  so  minis- 
trant  of  love  are  folded  on  the  breast,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  hearts  bow  under  the  sudden  shock  of  an 
inexpressible  grief;  but  across  her  forehead,  as  on 
her  heart,  was  written  the  Name  which  is  above  every 
name,  and  she  has  gone  to  enter  into  her  inheritance 
in  Heaven. 


In  memory  of  Miss  Thomas  many  of  her  former 
pupils,  associates  in  missionary  work,  and  friends, 
met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Noble,  532  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1894. 


MEMORIAL   RESOLUTIONS. 


Memorial  Resolutions  in  memory  of  Frederica 
E.  Thomas,  adopted  by  the  South  Chicago  High 
School. 

Frederica  E.  Thomas,  a  teacher  in  the  South  Chicago 
High  School,  was  born  October  1,  1846,  and  died  on  Wednesday, 
June  20,  1894.     Therefore, 

Resolved^  By  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  South  Chicago 
High  School  in  session  assembled,  that  the  following  memorial 
be  inscribed  to  her  memory. 

Frederica  E.  Thomas  was  our  beloved  associate,  and 
respected  teacher  for  four  years,  and  while  we  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we  wish  hereby 
to  express  our  sorrow  that  we  shall  never  see  her  again  in  these 
rooms,  nor  enjoy  the  privilege  of  her  intelligent  advice  and 
earnest  instruction. 

Her  life  has  passed  away  to  enter  into  that  sweet  rest  divin- 
ity prepared  for  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden.  When 
she  left  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  cherished  the  fond  hope  that 
after  a  few  months  of  rest  and  recuperation,  the  September  days 
wculd  return  her  to  us  restored  to  her  usual  health,  and  able  to 


resume  those  valuable  labors,  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself 
with  heroic  resolution.  Miss  Thomas  was  a  teacher  of  great 
excellence.  Endowed  herself  with  great  ability  to  work,  she 
inspired  the  minds  of  her  pupils  with  a  desire  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to  secure  mental  culture, — to  rise  to  moral  power. 
Her  labors  here  were  crowned  with  success  and  honor,  and  we 
express  the  confident  hope  that  now  she  has  been  crowned  with 
the  incorruptible  crown  of  eternal  life  by  the  Great  Teacher 
whom  she  so  humbly  strove  to  imitate. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  spread  upon  our 
records,  furnished  to  the  press,  and  the  family  of  our  departed 
friend. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  High  School  Association,  held  Nov.  10, 
1894,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  Miss  Fredkrica  E.  Thomas  has  passed  from 
this  earthly  tabernacle  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Associa- 
tion words  of  regret  and  joy; 

Regret  that  the  frail  body  so  soon  yielded  to  the  too  active 
spirit,  thereby  taking  from  us  the  actual  presence  of  the  inspiring 
teacher  and  the  warm  hearted  friend; 

Joy  that  we  had  associated  with  us  one  whose  combined 
purity  of  thought,  vigor  of  intellect,  and  energy  of  execution 
produced  a  force  that  will  never  cease  to  act  in  the  direction  of 
Light  and  Love  while  eternity  endures; 

Joy  that  the  mortal  woman  learned  in  this  earthly  school 
those  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  that  admitted  her  to  instant 


fellowship  with  the  great  Teacher  of  all  that  makes  for  bliss  here 
or  hereafter. 

Resolved,  That  to  her  pupils,  her  associate  teachers,  her 
friends  and  her  family,  to  whom  she  leaves  a  "  Memory  fragrant 
with  good  deeds,"  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Francis  L.  Potter  ) 

Mary  L.  Sergeant  J-  Committee. 

Elizabeth  C.  Grimshaw   ) 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  President. 


